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“Do as you Pain | “tame” Kate repeats, harden- 
ing and strengthening her heart as she 


CHAPTER XII. DO AS YOU LIKE. 


Frank’s feelings, as he loiters about this | 


morning, trying to cheat himself and Kate 
into the belief that he is not keenly anxious 
and excessively uncomfortable, are unen- 


r i BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DENIS DONNE,” “NO ALTERNATIVE,” : : : ‘ . “ 
! c. &e. witnesses his weakening resolution. “I 
camgpnane wouldn’t move a hair’s-breadth to avert 


the end, even if I felt that it would kill 
me, and I don’t feel that.” Then a pang 
of bitter, tender regret that she may not 
go on loving this man, and striving to 
bring out what is best in him, assails her, 


viable to the last degree. He knows per- 


and she goes away from him to endure the 
10 4| fectly well from the manner and the tone 


agony of the first act of renunciation alone. 











y | which his uncle assumed towards him last| A night’s repose has toned down the 
t, night that some definite statement as to | warmth of Mr. Mervyn’s feelings consider- 
y his designs or his want of them, will be | ably. He has forgotten the mislaid maga- 
i, | ¥j extracted from him this morning. He | zine, and the lukewarm grog, therefore 
y also knows perfectly well that he is utterly | the spirit of the housemaid is at peace. | 
Ly unprepared with such a statement. He | But he has not forgotten that his only | 
ig will be compelled to interlard his discourse | daughter and his nephew are absorbing | 


with “ifs,” and it strikes him forcibly 
that Mr. Mervyn is not the man to listen 
tolerantly to any exposition of a halting, or 
dubious, policy. Under these circumstances 
it is not at all extraordinary that he should 
feel inclined to charge Kate with being 
altogether too precipitate, not to say reck- 
| less, in the matter. 

He makes, as the moment for his inter- 
view with his uncle approaches, one futile 
effort to take counsel with Kate as to the 
course he shall adopt. 

“Do exactly as you like,” 
answer. 

“ That’s exactly what I can’t do; I can’t 
ask Uncle Frank to smile benignly on my 
engagement with May and my love for 
you at the same time.” 

“No! yeu only ask me to do that.” 

“Play fair, Kate dear; circumstances 
set the trap for us, and we fell into it 
simultaneously. Neither can blame the 
other: I only want your advice now as to 
the best and happiest way for us both to 
get out of it.” 


is Kate’s 





each other in a way that not even their 
kinship warrants. Accordingly, though 
he is very cordial in his manner to Frank 
this morning, Frank feels desperately that 
the time has come. 

He is disgusted with himself to find 
that he is actually relieved when his uncle, 
far from asking him his intentions, quietly 
takes it for granted that he has none; and 
merely suggests that it is quite time that 
there should be an end to an intimacy that 
may be remarked as excessive, and may be 
detrimental. ‘Besides, my boy,” Mr. 
Mervyn goes on: “it’s time that you 
went back to this young lady you’re going 
to marry. Your mother tells me that 
she is a very lovely and attractive girl, 
and it’s not fair to her to subject her to 
the temptation of other men’s attentions 
when they are unchecked by your presence.” 

The old sailor makes his speech in the 
frankest and friendliest way—in a way 
that prevents Frank exhibiting the rage } 
he feels, at his mother having interfered a 
second time between himself and Kate. It 
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goads him nearly to madness to hear the 
loveliness and attractiveness of his May 
held ont as reasons why he should 
But his 
tongue is tied. He cannot deny his en- 
gagement ; he cannot defend his conduct ; 
he cannot express a single sentiment 
about Kate, which would not be an insult 
to her father under the circumstances. 
All he can do is to announce his readiness 
to go home “if his uncle is tired of him.” 

“Pm not tired of you, but we don’t 
want any deserters here, my boy,” Mr. 
Mervyn tells him good-temperedly. “There 
now! [I promised your mother that I 
would speak about it, and I have done it. 


Send Kate here: I want her to get me|p 


something.” 

“Your father has turned me out,” 
Frank says gloomily to Kate as he meets 
her. “He wants you now—to tell you 
the reason why, I suppose, and to hear 
you say that you think it’s all right, and 
that you're perfectly satisfied that it should 
be so. Kate! I don’t deserve anything 
better than this, but I am worthy of some- 
thing better. If only you get below the 
surface, you might make a good fellow of 
me; but if you give me up im this way, it 
will be giving me up to May—it will be 
giving me up to a careless, purposeless 
life.” 

She shakes her head in helpless despair, 
for she knows very well now that all the 
meaning of his plea falls far short of her 
hopes. He wants her to love him still, 
and not only to love him still, but to show 
him her love, to try and detain him near 
her, to strive to detach him from May, 





to soothe her father’s doubts, and stifle 
his rebukes. All these things she ally | 
understands now that he wishes her 
to do. But she also fully understands | 


“You will do whatever is easiest and 
pleasantest to you at the moment,” she 
says, sorrowfully, “and you'll love your 
work, and—altogether you will be very 
much happier than I shall be, Frank.” 

** T don’t know about that; you will not 
have to pass the rest of your days with 
May,” he answers, discontentedly, as she 
goes away to her father, and he feels quite 
in the position of the wronged one, and 
tells himself, “What on earth women 
want ? they’re not satisfied with the know- 
ledge that a fellow loves them, they want 
to have the fact blazoned abroad; there’s 
really no pleasing them; if a fellow tries 
to do it he only gets into a scrape for his 
ains.” 

The truth is that the prospect of a 
return to May is very horrible to him. 
He realises with painful force that if he 
once puts the yoke of her presence 
and the family pressure upon himself 
again, that he will never be able to shake 
it off. If his uncle had not been so pre- 
cipitate, if his mother had not interfered, 
if Kate herself had only played her part 
more patiently, he would have spared poor 
May the misery of making a loveless mar- 
riage. As it is, “ They’ve tied my hands 
between them,” he says, savagely, as his 
heart falls down before the vision he has 
conjured up of the arid plain life will be 
to him, with May Constable for his wife. 


There is something, he feels, desperately | 


undignified in the situation during the 


whole of the day. Kate absolutely refuses | 


to make a sign of affection for him from 


the moment he declares himself compelled | 


to go and “face the fate she has forced 
upon him,” and his uncle considerately 
and cheerily makes his engagement the 
topic of conversation whenever the exi- 
gencies of social life compel them to meet. 

The mere mention of it makes him 


that he will remain passive himself, that | 
he will continue to wait on aimlessly for | shiver. How, then, shall he endure the 
something to occur to facilitate the break- | renewal of the daily intercourse with May, 
ing off of his engagement with May, and | which May insists upon, when he is in 
that she is, in fact, wasting her love on a| London, as one of her just prerogatives. 


man who is consistent in nothing but his | As he thas observed in a moment of unwise | 








inconsistency, and strong in nothing but 
his weakness of will. | 
“Tt rests with you, Frank, whether you | 
go from me or stay with me,” she tells | 
him ; “it is altogether beyond my control.” 
“ After what your father has said I | 
can’t stay here unless you explain things | 
and smooth them over.” | 
“ That I will not do, even for you.” 
“Then I must go and face the fate you | 
force upon me.” | 


confidence to Kate, “‘she expects one to go 
and sit by her, and she has nothing to say, 
and even that she doesn’t say well.” Poor 
fellow! his future looms before him a very 
flat plain indeed, as he remembers all 
these things. 

But he receives no further encourage- 
ment from Kate to prove himself a rene- 


| gade to May. Miss Mervyn does not go 


on her way rejoicing exactly ; but she goes 
on her way, while he remains with them, 
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with an air of contentment that is infi- 
nitely irritating to him. He cannot make 
up his mind to be everything to her; but, 
on the other hand, he cannot make up his 
mind to be nothing to her. “ Women 
either draw the line too broadly, or refuse 
to draw it at all,” he tells himself. It 
must be admitted that there is truth in his 
statement. 

She, meanwhile, has a hard part to 
play. She has conceived it, and all the 
difficulties it presents most thoroughly, 
and is prepared tg throw her whole heart 
and spirit into it, and render it full 
justice. Frank is unstable as water, and 
her life’s happiness will be wrecked, if she 
suffers herself to be wafted about where- 
soever his whim listeth any longer. 

“*To seem,’ will soon be transformed 
into ‘to be,’ in my case,”’ she tells herself, 
as she finds the part she has determined to 
play becoming easier to her every hour. 
It had been hard at first—torturingly 
hard—to turn from him when he tried to 
wake her pity and her love. But, before 
this day is over, the task of denial has 
become easier to her; and even May 
might have witnessed, without a pang of 


| cannot endure the candour with which 
|Kate makes the statement, and withal | 
|he cannot shake off a feeling of half 
remorse. It is love for himself—love which | 
/he has cherished and accepted, and fed 
| with caresses, and which he is now going 
to leave to starve—which has brought 
| Kate to this hard philosophic state. 

“Not in another love,” he repeats, 
ardently, as Kate stands coldly by, like a 
statue of herself, and makes no reply to | 
his request, no response to the hand-clasp | 
which he gives her, by way of adding 
weight to his entreaty. She trembles for 
an instant as she feels that if she relaxes 
in the least now, all her resolves will be 
broken down, and she will relapse into a 
state of supine devotion to him again. So, 
with the iron entering into her soul, she 
compels herself to say— 

“Why should you care, Frank? Why 
can’t you be as indifferent to me as I shall 
be to you from this hour? You have loved 
me less than I have loved you, and still 
you'd grudge me to anyone else, while I 
could hear of your marriage to-morrow 
without wincing.” 

He winces enough as he listens to her 





jealousy, the parting scene. 

“Give me one kiss, Kate, as you send | 
me away ; at least, as you let me go in this | 
way, I'll never ask you for another,” he | 
says. And his face changes, and his | 
tongue falters, for though he dare not be | 
free to win her, Kate is dearer to him | 
than any other woman ever has been or | 
ever will be. ‘ Give me one kiss; I must | 
have it. I will have it, my darling! Oh, 
my darling!” | 

She puts her cheek up to him, and it 
does not quiver as his lips touch it. Her | 
eyes meet his steadily, and she marvels at 
herself that it is so. 

“ Can you forget all this P” he mutters. | 
“Can you put away the memory of the | 
way we have loved each other? Can you 
take up your life from this point, and go 
on with it as if I had never existed ?” 

“Yes, to your last question,” the girl | 
says, sadly, “I know myself so well, 
Frank; I feel that I shall be able to force | 
myself, not to ‘forget’ you, but to take a 
powerful and absorbing interest in some- 
thing, it may be in work of some kind, 
or, it may even be, another love. I can’t 
tell which it will be, but I know that it | 
will be.” 


“Not in another love,” he pleads. He 


| is renouncing her himself, but he cannot 


bear the idea of a rival and successor. He 


steadily spoken words, for he believes 
them to be true, and Kate goes on— 

“T shall follow your career with interest, 
I shall read of your successes with pride; 
I shall always look upon the period of my 
intercourse with you as the brightest part 
of my life; but,” (and she shivers with 
the earnestness with which she says this) | 
“T'll kill every softer thought of you from 
this moment, and stifle every indication 
of such softer thoughts ever having 
existed.” 

“Tt makes me sadder than anything 
ever made me in my life before,” he says, | 
though he feels how utterly futile it is of | 
him to say anything, since he can do 
nothing ; and Kate smiles a weary, cynical 
smile, as she answers— 

“Sadness and you will never keep 
company together for long, Frank. 
Honestly I am happy in feeling sure of 
this, that you will find balm in every 
direction for every transient annoyance.” 

“T shall never find balm for the wound 
your words inflict,” he interrupts ; “ they'll 
sting and make me ache till the day of my 
death.” 

Perhaps he suffers more on account of 
all this during the course of his journey | 
back to town, than he ever has before, or 
ever will again. As soon as he is away 
from the numbing influence of the change | 
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which has come over Kate, he understands 
that she has been playing a part, and he 
realizes with sorrow how stricken the girl 
must have been before she could descend 
to such depths of duplicity for the sake of 
deceiving him. As soon as he is away 
from her, too, he realizes how greatly she 
has added to the charm existence has for 
him, and how inefficiently May will supply 
the vacuum Kate has made in his life. 


The reception he meets with from his | y 


family is not one calculated to make him 
feel better satisfied with things as they 
are. His mother and sister Marian are 
going out to dinner, and Mrs. Forest feels 
justly aggrieved that a man who comes 
home, without giving a note of warning of 
his approach, should expect anything 
better thana chop. “At any other time 
Frank would go to his club without a 
word,” Gertrude grumbles; “it is too 
much that he should stay at home and be 
dismal to-night.” The wrong is felt to be 
a specially grievous one by poor Gertrude, 
for she had anticipated a quiet evening 
with Captain Bellairs, who, tamed by suf- 
fering, has come to the pass of being able 
to listen to Gertrude’s rendering of Elaine’s 
infatuation for Lancelot and Guinevere’s 
indignation about the same, whenever they 
get an hour or two alone. 

“You really ought to go and see May,” 
Gertrude urges. “If she finds you have 
been here all this evening, she will be 
so disagreeable tous. Really, Frank, it is 
a little hard that we should have to keep 
the peace with the whole Constable family 
for you, and make love to May for you 
while you’re away.” 

“You'd rather make love to someone 
else for yourself, wouldn’t you?” Frank 
laughs. “ Well, dear, don’t mind me; read 
away at him if you like, not but what a 
quiet smoke and chat with me would do 
him a great deal more good.” 

“T don’t ask you what has happened 
down at Dunster to send you home in 
such a hurry,” Gertrude retorts, “but if 
you are still engaged to May, you ought 
to go there to-night.” 

In reply to this Frank whistles, and 
Gertrude has the agonising conviction 
thrust upon her, that Frank is not only 
going to stay in and fetter her to-night, 
but that Kate is still free to attract 
Captain Bellairs. 

Frank suffers for his obstinacy in re- 
maining at home, however. The trio are 
not at all at ease from the first, and when 
the names of Mrs. Angerstein and Kate 








come to be mentioned, and it is under- 
stood that these two ladies are together 
at Dunster, and are already intimate, 
additional embarrassment sets in. 

“You seemed to know that pretty 
woman when you recovered consciousness 


that day,” Frank says, unsuspiciously, 
“but I suppose you were dazed or dream- 
ing, for we spoke of you many times, and 
she would have said so if she had known 
ou.” 

**A fellow is apt to ramble when he has 
had such a blow on the head as I had that 
day,” Captain Bellairs replies, and he 
repents him of that confidence he has 
made to Gertrude, who is evidently em- 
ploying herself in putting two and two 
together. Poor Cissy’s secret is too sad a 
one for any one to tell it but herself, and 
his unguarded exclamation may have given 


the clue to poor Cissy being well reputed |, 


Mrs. Angerstein. “ But if she will only 
confide in Kate, Kate is just the girl to 
stick to her for ever,” he tells himself, and 
then he goes on to ask leading questions 
concerning the extent of the intimacy 
which exists between these two women in 
whom he is so deeply interested. 

“Mrs. Angerstein, from what you tell 
me of her, must be a decided acquisition 
to the society of a small country place. 
Does Miss Mervyn see much of her?” 

“They’re together morning, noon, and 
night,” Frank replies. 

“Kate is just the girl to hurl herself 
into a thing of the sort, without introduc- 
tions or common discretion,” Gertrude 
puts in, elevating her head. “ Mrs. An- 
gerstein may not be at all a proper person 
to know, for all she knows to the contrary. 
I hope Kate won’t insist upon our being 
bosom friends with her, before we know a 
little more about her.” 

“ Your prudent sentiments do you much 
honour,” Captain Bellairs says, and Ger- 
trude feels that she has made a false move, 
though she cannot tell in which direction. 





DRIFTING AWAY. 





“Gor your sailing orders, mister, have 
you? Well, it never hurts a young chap 
to see something of the world, I guess, and 
cut his eye-teeth. All the same we'll miss 
you a bit, Master Cyril, for we had all got 
to look upon you as one of the family; ” 
said a gruff but kindly voice, that had 
retained its salt-watersmack, after a quarter 
of a century passed out of sight of that 
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» ‘ | 
sea on which its owner had spent his best 


years. 

“Yes, Dixon,” I replied. “I must go 
to-morrow, or, at latest, the day after, to 
catch the packet for Europe, and bid fare- 
well, for some years, to all old friends and 
home associations. I shall often think, 
when abroad, of my pleasant visit to 
Wisconsin, and how you and honest Nick, 
yonder, taught me to handle oar and 


mustang and to manage a canoe, and many 
another accomplishment of prairie life, 
strange to a city-bred stripling like 
myself.” 

‘“‘A right smart learner we had in you, 
sir, I will say that; though Ben Dixon 
never was much given to palaver, but I 
was proud of my pupil, and so was Nick, 
here, for that matter;” growled out the 
old man-of-war’s-man, while his less talk- 
ative Indian comrade, who sat smoking in 
a corner of the hut, picturesquely draped 
in his scarlet blanket, took the pipe from 
his lips to utter a guttural ejaculation of 
Both of these men were in the 
employment of a maternal relative of mine, 
long resident at St. Anthony, on the upper 
waters of the Mississippi. - I, myself, Cyril 
Harding by name, was then a lad of seven- 
teen, and was about, at my father’s desire, 
to start for Europe, where it was intended 
that I should remain long enough to per- 
fect myself in foreign languages, as well 
as to acquire a thorough insight into 
the business methods of the mercantile 
house in which I was to be placed. My 
father, a widower, and a New York 
merchant, much absorbed in his affairs, had 
consented to my accepting the invitation 
to pay a long visit to my Western 
cousin, Mr. Lowe, the rather that it was 
believed that my health would benefit 
by the pure air and hardy outdoor 
habits of the Prairie State, and I had 
passed many happy months at St. 
Anthony. 

And now, strong, active, and sunburned, 





I was suddenly called on to leave my 
holiday life of exercise and sport, and | 


my sojourn beneath their roof should 
come to a close. Mr. and Mrs. Lowe were, 
both of them, of genial and generous dis- 
positions, and the affection which I had 
learned to entertain for them was recipro- 
cated. Little Frank, with whom I was an 
especial favourite, cried piteously at the 
news of my impending departure, and, 
indeed, there was only one member of the 
family who expressed no grief at the 
prospect of losing sight of the New York 
cousin, so long domiciled among them. 
This was Lily Lowe, the only daughter, a 
singularly pretty and graceful child, over 
whose golden head some eleven summers 
had passed. Lily, instead of seeking my 
society, had always seemed to shun it, 
much to my annoyance, for I was partial 
to children, and generally popular among 
them. She was, however, excessively fond 
of her younger brother, and since Frank 
was a pet and playmate of mine, I fre- 
quently took out both the children on 
some boating excursion on the river or the 
neighbouring creeks. For aquatic amuse- 
ments, in fact, there were great facilities, 
since Mr. Lowe was the owner of a minia- 
ture flotilla of sloops, broadhorns, boats, 


and canoes, in which, at the proper | 


seasons, the agricultural produce of the 
fertile prairie farms was transported south- 
wards. 

It was the eve of my departure, and had 
I been able to consult my own wishes I 
should have spent the whole day with my 
relatives. I had, however, engaged myself 
to dine with a neighbour, one Colonel 
Baker, who had shown me much attention 
since I had stayed in Wisconsin, and I 
could not, without offence to the kind old 
man, refuse to partake of his hospitality. 
It was bright moonlight when I started, 
on horseback, to return to Lowe’s Flat, as 
my kinsman’s residence was called. It 
was a long ride homewards, across the 
springy turf of the prairie; but my wiry 
little steed went fast and weil, and the 
gallop was a pleasant one, and quickly 
performed. Presently I could see the 
Mississippi shining like a silver riband in 


commence my novitiate at the desk. A | the moonbeams, and the house, with its 
vacancy had been found for me in a great | garden, its orchard, shade-trees, and out- 
Bordeaux house of business, and I was to | buildings, the huts of the labourers, the 
sail at once. In spite of the natural love _woodpile, and the boats moored to the 
for change and the inquisitive eagerness | river-bank. I was to start on the morrow, 
to see the world, which a very young man | and it was for the last time for some 





almost always feels, it was with regret 
that I made up my mind to part from the 





years to come— perhaps for ever !— 
that I should look upon that peaceful 
Half mechanically, 1 drew my 


kind relatives whose hospitality I had long | scene. 


enjoyed, and they, also, were sorry that | rein, and checking my horse, gazed 
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musingly on the calm prospect before me. 
As I did so, I was surprised to see a white 
figure glide from amidst the blossomed 
shrubs of the well-tended garden, pass 
through the wicket-gate,and move onwards 
in the direction of the river. Half doubt- 
ful whether I might not be the dupe 
of some optical illusion, or of my own 
fancy, I rubbed my eyes, and then again 
looked earnestly towards the spot where I 
had last beheld this unaccountable appa- 
rition. Yes, there was the white figure, 
sure enough, gliding on, slowly but 
steadily, towards the river. It was no 
dream—no hallucination—yet what could 
its presence at this untimeous hour por- 
tend? At this instant my horse, impatient 
at being thus kept from the stable and 
the corn bin, neighed loud and shrilly, but 
the sound did not seem to reach the ears 
of the person on whom I was gazing, for 
there was no start and no pause, but 
always and ever the same steady gliding 
motion, riverwards. Who would be likely 
to be abroad at such an hour? Then, too, 
the low stature forbade the notion that 
the ghostly looking form before me could 
be that of one of the negroes or white 
field-hands employed about the place. A 
child, rather; but why, in the name of 
common sense, should a child be astray 
at such a time of the night? And 
then there rose up in my mind a vague 
suspicion that some one might have 
planned a trick, a mock apparition 
to test my courage or credulity, and 
that it behoved me to unmask the de- 
ception. 

I dismounted, and fastening my horse’s 
bridle to the nearest snake-fence, I made 
my way on foot, swiftly, but cautiously, 
towards the place where I had last seen 
the white figure. It had disappeared, but 
on emerging from amidst the trees I 
beheld a sight which froze my blood with 
speechless horror. The child, Lily—my 
beautiful little cousin— Lily Lowe—I 
knew her, now, with the lustre of the 
moonbeams full upon the golden locks 
that hung down upon her shoulders, and 
half concealed her face. She wore a white 
wrapper, but I noticed with a thrill of 
surprise that her small feet were quite 
bare, and that there was something 





spectral in the noiseless tread with which 
she advanced. She was close, now, to the 
place where, at a sort of wharf, rudely 
constructed of unbarked logs, the boats | 
were moored. What, in Heaven’s name, | 
was she doing? Surely, surely, she could | 


_had to be effected by myself alone. 


not intend to cast off the lashings by 
which yonder light canoe is attached to 
the bank! Yes, such is indeed the case, 
and now—“ Oh, stop, cousin—Lily, stop!” 
I shouted these words aloud, and darted 
forward as I did so, for to my amazement 
the young girl had actually stepped into 
the canoe, grasped the paddle, and was 
apparently pushing off the frail craft from 
the bank into the stream. To my horror, 
loudly as I had uplifted my voice, she to 
whom it was addressed did not hear or 
heed. And then there rushed upon me, 
with overpowering force, the consciousness 
of the true horror of the situation. There 


was no mistaking that strange glassy | 


look, that dreamy carriage of the head, 
the half-helpless action of the hands that 
held the paddle. It was evident that Lily 
had been walking in her sleep, that she 
was, for the time, but dimly alive to the 
existence of surrounding objects, deaf 
to the outcry of my warning voice, the 
mere passive slave of her own unhealthy 
fancy. 

I had scanty time for doubt or for 
deliberation, for already the canoe was 
speeding past, impelled by the quick rush 
of the current.. What was to be done? 
The stream of the Mississippi, swollen by 
the rains which had fallen heavily in those 
more northerly regions where its feeders 
have their rise, was by far too strong to 
be coped with by the feeble arm of a girl 


of Lily’s years, even had she been by much | 
more competent to wield the paddle than | 


was the case. And the weak strokes 
which she gave as she slowly balanced the 
polished piece of tough birchwood were 
actually calculated to assist, not to stem, 
the force of the furious river. Fiven now, 
I could hear the low menacing roar of the 


Falls below—the Falls of St. Anthony— | 


which were but at a short distance; while 
my blood ran cold at the thought that if 
she once drifted thus far, human help 
could not avail to preserve Lily’s young 
life from inevitable destruction. There 
was something piteous in the sight, as, all 


unconscious of her peril, she floated off in | 
her frail bark, gradually nearing the | 


middie of the swollen river. 


Hesitation at such a crisis would be | 


fatal. There was no time to awake the 
slumbering tenants of the huts, and to 


procure aid. 
But 


what could I do? There were the large 


sailing boats, technically known as broad- | 


horns, close at hand, but at least two men 




















Whatever was to be done | 
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are required to manage these clumsy craft, 
while the only light skiff had sustained 
some injury the week before, in striking 
on a submerged tree above the rapids, and 
was now under repair. Yet the only hope 
of saving Lily, who was fast receding from 
my sight, was to overtake her before her 
fragile bark should be caught in the 
arrow-swift current that narrows as it 
nears the Falls. In the hurry and excite- 
ment of the moment I sprang into the 
nearest and smallest of the broadhorns, 


cast off the mooring rope, spread the sail, | 








child awoke from her rapt stupor, gazed 
wildly, half incredulously, as 1 thought, 
around her, and then, with a wild scream 
of agonised terror, crouched down in the 
canoe and clung to my knees, calling on 
me to save her. What struck me, too, 
even then, was that she used, in address- 
ing me, for the first time, my Christian 
name. She had never before spoken to 
me otherwise than as “ Mr. Harding,” in 
spite of the playful chiding of parents and 
brother. Now, it was “ Cyril, dear Cyril.” 
But this I set down to the anguish of her 


and thrust off the large boat from the | present terror, for the moment was one of 


shore, and then started in pursuit. Well | deadly peril. 


I knew that the venture was a desperate 
one, as, the sheet firmly grasped in one 
hand, while the other held the tiller, I 
went quickly down the river before the 
brisk breeze. At any instant a squall of 
wind, such as is not unfrequent in that 
latitude, might either capsize the broad- 
horn or cause her to ground upon a shoal, 
since my single strength was insufficient 
for the proper handling of such a craft. 
Then, too, should I become involved in 
the rapids ; nothing, clearly, could prevent 
the boat from going stem on over the 
Falls. There was but one chanze to come 
up with the canoe before safety became 
impossible. 

Fortunately, the favorable wind blew 
steadily from the north, without flaw or 
shift, and presently I saw with satisfaction 
that I was coming up with the canoe. 
Lily had ceased to paddle, and sat motion- 
less, her blue eyes gazing forth, it seemed 
to be, on vacancy; while her golden hair 
fluttered in the breeze, and her white 
wrapper bore, in the shimmering moon- 
light, a weird resemblance to a shroud. 
Very near, now, were the dreaded Falls. 
Their sullen roar was louder, more threat- 
ening, than before, and I could see the 
glancing cloud of spray that rose from 
beneath, and the foam on the lip of the 
cascade, and the crumbliug, water-worn 
islets, with their willows and mimosas 
trembling in the rush and boom of the 
Falls. The boat was now close to the 
canoe ; and, with a dexterity and coolness 
that astonished myself, I made fast the 
end of the sheet to the thwart nearest me, 
steered as near as I dared to the little bark 
of Indian construction, and, scrambling 
into it with the cautious heedfulness 
which is never more needed than where 
& canoe is in question, gently took the 
paddle from Lily’s passive hand. As if 


my touch had had some magic in it, the | 





Already the canoe was 
being whirled around, like a floating chip, 
by the strong eddies, and it was only by 
the most sustained exertions that I could 
paddle it inshore. At last, however, I 
luckily got near enough to grasp the 
tough bough of a willow, and drawing the 
canoe up to the trunk of the tree, I lashed 
it firmly to a projecting root, and lifting 
Lily to the bank above, swung myself up, 
and stood in safety by her side. As I did 
so, the child pointed with a trembling 
hand down the river. I looked, and was 
just in time to see the broadhorn, the 
sail still set, go headlong to destruction 
over the Falls. Then Lily covered 
her face and burst into an agony of 
hysterical tears, which bafiled all my 
efforts to soothe her, and it was all 
that I could do to bring the poor child 
safely back to her home, and consign 
her, still wildly weeping, to her mother’s 
care. 

I prefer to pass over the scene that 
ensued. Suffice it that the alarm as to 
Lily’s direful danger, and the thankfulness 
to Providence for her safety, on the part 
of the child’s fond parents, were deep and 
earnest. Nor were they less grateful to 
myself, her youthful rescuer, for the 
service I had had it in my power to render, 
in preserving to them, as the mother said, 
their lost lamb. But my hours at St. 
Anthony were numbered. I started, on 
the day that followed that memorable 
night, for New York, and for the shores 
of the Old World, and, as had previously 
been planned, spent some years, and those 
busy ones, in Europe, I am afraid that 
new occupations, and new companions, in 
some measure weaned my thoughts from 
the recollection of my kindly friends in 
the West, and that my correspondence 
with the Lowes was but fitful and occa- 
sional. I heard, however, with regret, 
that poor little Lily’s nocturnal adventure 
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had been succeeded by the risk and 
delirium of a fever, from which, as I 
afterwards learned, her recovery was slow 
and tedious. It must, I fancied, have 
been on her account that the family more 
frequently left their home for change of 
air than had previously been usual with 
them, and that I heard of them at 
Saratoga, at Newport, and at other 
places of fashionable resort. Once, too, 
a traveller from Wisconsin was warm in 
his praise of Lily’s budding beauty, and 
predicted a brilliant marriage for her, 
but to my imagination she still re- 
mained the child whom I had saved 
from drowning. 

I had left America as a stripling, but 
when I recrossed the Atlantic it was as a 
grown man, who had served his novitiate 
in business matters, and who was now 
summoned back to take the principal part 
in the management of our New York firm, 
since my father’s failing health no longer 
permitted of his active supervision of the 
mercantile house which was in future to 
be known as that of Harding and Son. 
Before, however, going steadily into com- 
mercial harness, I devoted some months to 
visiting the most remarkable cities and 
scenery in the south and west, and had 
promised, at myrelative’s urgent invitation, 
to spend at any rate a week or two with 
my former entertainers, the Lowes, in 
Wisconsin. The hospitable family received 
me with even more than their old kindness, 
but there was one surprise which awaited 
me at St. Anthony, that impressed me more 
than anything else that I had seen since 
my return to my native shores. I found 
Lily—whose image had never recurred to 
me save as that of a child—grown into a 
beautiful young woman, the most beautiful, 
as it seemed to me, that I had ever seen. 
There was, indeed, nothing portentous in 
this, for there had been time enough for 
the bud to expand into the flower, and 
Lily’s charming face had given early pro- 
mise of the rare loveliness which now 
dazzled me. I could scarcely bring myself 
to believe that this graceful and highly- 
bred girl, so accomplished, so self-possessed, 
and so much admired, could ever have been 
the shrinking little creature whom I had 
saved from drowning. I heard incidentally 
that she was accounted, justly enough, one 
of the prettiest girls in the Prairie State, 
where beauty is yet plentiful enough, and 
that it was not for want of attentive 
cavaliers or of offers of marriage from 
citizens of high position that she was not 








at the head of some sumptuous establish- 
ment. 

That I fell in love, at first sight, so to 
speak, with my cousin Lily, 1 am not 
ashamed to own. Never before, or so I 
thought, had I beheld such rare loveliness 
as hers, while the expression of her sweet 
pure face, and the evident pride and affec- 
tion which her kindred and the dependants 
of the household entertained forher, proved 
that she had other excellences than that 
of mere beauty. I regretted, however, to 
find that in one respect she was unaltered. 
Her manner towards myself was, as of old, 
constrained and cold, nor did she manifest 
any particular pleasure at seeing me again. 
In fact the frigid indifference of her bear- 
ing towards me was only tempered by the 
requirements of politeness towards a visitor, 


nor did her eyes rest on my face with any | 


interest in their expression. After all, why 
should she care for me? The service I 
had once had the good luck to do for 
her she had probably almost forgotten. 
No doubt the memory of that night had 


long since been effaced from the recol- | 


lection of the queenly belle of so many 
ball-rooms. Yet I was unreasonable 
enough to feel hurt and piqued that this 
should be the case. 

However, if Lily did not care for seeing 
her old friend again, her parents and her 


brother, now grown to be a bold, frank- | 


spoken lad, killed, metaphorically, the 
fatted calf to do me honour, and on the 
very day of my return they gave a picnic 
party to which the more intimate of their 
neighbours were invited, at those very Falls 


of St. Anthony that had so nearly, on the | 


occasion of my last visit, been the scene of | 


a tragic incident. Mr. and Mrs. Lowe 


repeatedly referred to the past, cordially | 


praising me for the courage and presence 


of mind which I had exhibited in so diffi- | 
The guests swelled the | 


cult a dilemma. 
chorus of eulogy, but Miss Lowe remained 
to allappearance frigidly indifferent to the 
entire subject. Later on there was some 
conversation as to my European expe- 


riences, and some one, on the strength of | 
a rumour derived from the gossip of some | 


passing tourist, coupled my name with 
that of a French heiress, a well-known 


beauty of Bordeaux, whom I only knew as | 


a partner in a round dance, but to whom 


it was confidently assumed that I was to | 


be married. I disclaimed the imputation, 
laughingly at first, more earnestly after- 
wards, and at last—I knew not why, with 
somewhat of irritation. And as I begged, 
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flushing as I spoke, to hear no more silly | caught a glimpse of something white, far 
jests concerning myself and Mademoiselle | off, on the very bank of the river. A 
Cornelie Boncri, I saw Lily’s eyes fixed | female form, presumably that of Lily, and 
on me with an expression which I could | close, to the best of my remembrance, to 
not fathom, but as her glance met mine, it | the spot whence, years ago, I had seen 
was instantly withdrawn. We did not! the child cast loose the canoe from its 
exchange a word more during the re- | moorings. 
mainder of that day, but when night| I ran forward at my fullest speed, and 
came, and it was time to retire to repose,|on reaching the bank, beheld a sight 
I could not sleep, but sat long at the | which caused, for the moment, my very 
open window of my chamber, looking | heart to cease beating. A light birchen 
forth across the magnolias and rose- | canoe, either the same, or of identical con- 
bushes of the garden, to where the | struction, with that of Lily’s early adven- 
broad bright moonlight silvered the turf | ture, was drifting slowly down the river. 
of the grassy path beyond. How had all | The water in the Mississippi, which had 
things altered with me since the last | dwindled under the influence of months 
night when I had thus seen it, the night | of hot weather, was by far lower than on 
of Lily’s rescue ! the previous occasion, and the progress of 
How changed was Lily herself, and yet | the frail craft was less rapid than of old, 
into how lovely a girl had my child-cousin | but still it was borne on, helpless, by the 
developed! What a pity that her old | current, while still, at some distance, rose 
aversion for myself, her old coldness | up the hoarse and hollow murmur of the 
towards me, remained as they had been) Falls. In the canoe stood the figure of a 
when, in her early youth, she showed | young girl whom I could not doubt to be 
herself so unwilling to be my companion! | Lily. She wore the same light-coloured 
Why had I been foolish enough to return | dress which I had seen her wear at the 
to St. Anthony, and to entangle my own| picnic party, but her hair floated loose 
heart, alas! in the mazes of a passion|over her shoulders, in all its golden 
which I felt was hopeless? However, one | iuxuriance. Her face I could not see, but 
thing I determined. In a day, or two she held the paddle, unused, in one listless 
days at farthest, no matter on what | hand, while the other one hung idle by 
pretext, I would leave Wisconsin, thus her side. No doubt existed in my mind 
tearing myself away from—Ha! What but that it was again on a somnambulist 
was that? Doubtless, it was a Pucklike | that my eyes rested, and this was the 
trick of my own heated fancy, which | more singular because—‘“ No, no. Quite 
made me think that I saw, skirting the | cured, thank Heaven!” had been Mrs. 
fence, and emerging from the shade of the | Lowe’s reply to my half-careless enquiry, 
cotton-wood, a white, ghostlike outline of | on arriving, as to her daughter’s danger- 
a female form, the golden hair gleaming | ous habit. 
in the opal moonlight. No, this was no But Lily it was who was before me, 
delusion. Lily Lowe—and no other—she | drifting down, surely and smoothly, to 
whose childish footsteps I had tracked of | meet her death, even as had been the case 
old—grown to be a woman now, but! on that other night so longago. And how, 
gliding, with noiseless tread, riverwards, | since fate had made me again an eye- 
as on that other night. Hardly taking | witness of the act, should I save her ? To 
time to think, I left my room, hurried|summon aid would be to waste the 
downstairs, and ina moment more was in precious moments. Before the men who 
the garden. I passed through the wicket, | inhabited the huts could be astir, it would 
reached the grass-grown path beneath the | be but a lifeless form that their exertions 





_ fitful shadow of the poplars, strained my | could drag from among the rocks and pools 
|| eyes in the vain endeavour to catch sight | below. Again I must rely on myself, and 


of the vanished figure, and began to feel | myself alone, and accordingly I bounded 
heartily ashamed of being the.dupe of my|to the rude wharf, and sought, with 
own excited imagination. After all, how haggard eyes, for a boat which would 
could it be reasonable to attribute to | serve my purpose. The rule, however, 





_ yonder graceful and admired maiden, the | that no two sets of circumstances are 
| remembrance of whose proud glance yet | exactly alike, in this case held good, for, 


haunted me, the capricious fancies of aj\excepting a waterlogged scow, wholly 
sickly child? I had made up my mind to useless, and the unlucky canoe in which 
return to the house, when suddenly I| Lily had embarked, there was not one 
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craft that was not secured by stout moor- | effort, I contrived to lay hold of the gun- 
ing chains and strong padlocks that defied | wale as it was washed past me. The events 
my feverish efforts. With bruised and | of the next few seconds I have never been | 
bleeding fingers I desisted from the futile | able to recall, otherwise than as a confused 
attempt to force the fastenings, and ran | recollection, like the incoherent memory of 
swiftly down the bank, calling out, loudly, | a dream. That the impetus of the drifting | 
to Lily to awake and become conscious of | canoe was too much for my single strength || 
her direful peril. But I might as well | to withstand, that I was half submerged || 
have addressed my words of warning to a | beneath the foaming flood, and might have 
marble statue. Once or twice, I fancied | been torn from my saving hold, I know or | 
that the girl slightly shivered, but she | guess. That Lily awoke, with a smothered, 

















kept her face averted, and was evidently | wailing ery as the slight bark heeled over, | 


still under the fatal influence of the 


trance. 
What was I to do? The Falls were 


near now; their hoarse roar was like that | 


of a wild beast, hungry, and expectant of 
its prey, while low as was the water in 
the river, already the canoe had begun to 
dance and quiver on the tiny whirlpools 
and foam-flecked eddies above the smooth, 
swift channel of the rapids. 
in these, no boat, even were it manned by 
strong rowers, could avoid shooting the 
perilous Falls. I was a good swimmer, 
and twice I was on the point of plunging 
into the river, but the reflection that the 
canoe would probably be upset, and Lily 
drowned, in my vain attempt to tow it to 
land, restrained me. Meanwhile the canoe 
had reached the rapids, and was darting 
on, like an arrow. It was by an exertion 
that severely tried my strength that I was 
the first to gain the Falls. There, on the 
brink of the rush of waters, I halted, 
gasping, and saw the canoe come hurrying 
down on the way to its destruction, the 
fairy figure that was its sole occupant 
still standing motionless, unheeding of my 
voice or of the threatening boom of the 
cataract. 

There are supreme moments in our lives 
when we appear to act and think simul- 
taneously. This was one of them; for, 
with a bound that afterwards astonished 
myself, I cleared a stretch of frothing 
water, sprang, or scrambled, from stone 
to stone, and at last reached a sandy islet, 
a mere mound, crumbling away under the 
action of the flood; but the scanty earth 
of which adhered to the roots of a huge 
old willow tree, the weeping branches of 
which had probably dipped their silvery 
leaves in the turbid water, before a white 
man had ever beheld the upper course of 
the Mississippi. I threw my arm around 
a mighty bough of this old tree, and, bend- 
ing till I touched the water, awaited the 
oncoming of the canoe. My first grasp 
failed; but, by another and more desperate 





Once caught | 





and that we were both in the river, and in || 
no small danger of being sucked over the 
Falls to certain death, I also remember, || 
but more vaguely. My memory chronicles, || 
more accurately, the moment when, wet | 
and drenched ‘with water, I placed the || 
rescued girl on the mossy mound at the | 
foot of the willow tree, with my arm en- | 
circling her slender waist, and soothed her 
terror as she leant, sobbing, against my 
shoulder. 

“Again! again!” she exclaimed, as if 
in self-reproach. ‘ For the second time 
have you snatched me, cousin, from the 
very jaws of death—me, the ungrateful 
one, so cold, so proud, so hard! Oh, 
Cyril, dearest, how you must have hated 
me, to give you such a welcome as I did?” 
I thought that her mind was wandering, 
that she knew not what she said, and 
strove to calm her; but it was to no pur- 
pose. The barrier of conventional restraint, 
of icy decorum, was broken, and she con- | 
tinued to take blame to herself for what she | 
called her heartless treatment of myself. | 
‘Hush, hush, dear Miss Lowe,” I said, | 
embarrassed by her emotion ; “ you think 
too much of what I did for you, and which 
any man in my place would have gladly 
done. I own I was a little disappointed 
when you seemed to have forgotten me, || 
and——” “Can you not guess the rea- | 
son?” she asked, half impatiently. I | 
could not. “That French lady at Bor- | 
deaux—they told me, as a fact, that you | 
were about to be married to her, and 
speedily, so I—I—in my foolish, wicked 
pride——” It was now my turn to in- | 
terrupt. “ Surely,” said I, my heart wildly 
throbbing, “surely your words would 
imply that you did care for me—a little, | 
Lily ? ” | 

By this time torches were to be seen, | 
and men’s shouting voices heard, along the || 
river-bank. My calls had been heard, and | 
aid was at hand; so that we need not, as || 
Ihad thought probable, await morning for 
our deliverance from our uncomfortable || 
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perch upon the spray-washed islet. But | LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF 
Lily sage to _ eases. tango 0 po | ENGLISH COUNTIES. 
or the shouts of those who hurried up. ich ee ER 
“Biied!” cho marmesed, with 0 pai. Monmovutusuire. — Raa 
reproachfulness, “ not to perceive that, | 
even as a child, I loved you; that my cold 
manner, my reserve, all sprang from) AsovT eight miles from Monmouth, and 
my deep, true fondness for one who | a little off the high road to Abergavenny, 
regarded me merely as a cousin, and who | stands the tower still called in Welsh 
would have died sooner than make this|the Malin-y-Gwent, which means in 
confession, but that—but that I thought | English “the yellow tower of Gwent” (the 
I saw that you loved me, Cyril.” AndI/old Celtic name for Monmouthshire). 
clasped my priceless treasure to my heart. | Though a castle has stood in this spot ever 
My tale has been told. Lily has never | since the thirteenth century, the present 
again been guilty of sleep-walking, of | building is one of the latest of the defend- 
which habit her family had believed her to | able strongholds built by great English 
be fully cured, as, indeed, seemed to have | families. 
been the case, until my return; and) Henry, the fifth Earl and first Marquis 
the picnic awakened associations in her | of Worcester, as a Roman Catholic noble- 
memory which had, for the second time, | man who had sent a daughter to a 
all but proved fatal in their consequences. | nunnery at Brussels, was in disfavour at 
There is no Miss Lowe now to be the belle | the Court of James the First, and was 
of Wisconsin ball-rooms ; but no man has | pointed at as one of the Spanish faction. 
a truer or more beautiful wife than has| When the storm broke over the head of 
blessed the lot of Cyril Harding. the unfortunate Charles the First, how- 
ever, the old earl proved as brave and loyal 


LAND CASTLE. — 
Secret ConveRSATIONS OF THE Margulis 
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KISSES. as if he had been even specially favoured 

“ Are kisses spirits, mother?” by the Stuarts. In 1642, he drained his 

Little Walter asks, | vast revenues by raising and supporting a 

Raising great dark earnest eyes, Conatin 7 sf fifteen | Rael teh hn d 
To others, blue as summer’s skies, | Vava aor army of hiiteen hunare oot an 

That brighten for her eager boy, | nearly five hundred horse, under the com- 

Through her life of hope and joy, mand of his son, Lord Herbert ; and when 


- me en peor wale. | beaten in detail, he fell back on his castle 
earless little questioner, Pie ap eae " " 
Wisk tecun he of Mae? | at Ragland, let his trusty banner fly from 


Save caresses soft and sweet, the great yellow tower, and held a con- 
Each fresh hour of life to greet ; siderable part of Monmouthshire steady 





Cleon af vg i of —_— , | for King Charles. The marquis seems to 
s ‘ ; 
Thanks for baby blisses. have been the very model of the un- 
Happy cherished darling, | changeable old Cavalier of poetry—noble, 
He nor knows nor cares; | | proud, generous, entirely disinterested, 
Of passionate lips that press in vain, | sas : y . 
On those that cannot glow again. | willing to beggar himself for the royal 
Of wild despairing kisses pressed / cause, and animated with a deep and 
On damp sods where our idols rest ; | incessant desire to bring over the king to 


?Mid sad unanswered prayers. 


Can true-hearted childhood 
Guess such things cin be, 


| the old church, a desire which Charles, 
‘though High Church in the extreme, did 


As kiss ’tween secret foe and foe, ' little to satisfy. 
~ —_ = ne o'er = below, | But before we take off our red-plumed 
Sohdee talam hie pe tim me | broad-leafed Cavalier hat at Ragland Gate 
In custom courtesy ? to shout “ God save the King,” and “ Wel- 
Can frank-hearted childhood come to King Charles,” let us briefl y sketch 
Dream that kindred sae . _out from the present beautiful ruins the 
a nee ge ogg 'old Welsh borderland fortress of 1645. 
May for each other learn to Sse Ragland castle is situate on a_ hill 
— or hatred, = blame, | formerly called in Welsh, “Twyn-y-Ceros,”’ 
Praga Raa ae sae ‘or the Cherry Hill. The yellow tower 
Big at aR eete eis faith, of Ragland, on which Charles the First 
Let him trust the gladness round, must have often stood, commands a 
Zeast the love ao Wisthelahs — a superb view of Wales. On the east, be- 
psig ae hy al orden ‘ yond Troy park, rise the Kynedon and the 
Treason hide in kisses. Trellick Beacons, and Kenny’s Firs beyond 
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Usk, an eminence from whence thirteen 
counties can be surveyed. On the west, 
the hills near Pont-y-pool, the great 
Blorens near Abergavenny, the Brecon- 
shire hills, and the Black Mountain. The 
fortress had three gates, the first of brick, 
leading to the white gate, to which visitors 
ascended by steps, and which was built of 
square stone. The keep or yellow tower of 
Gwent, before mentioned, was sexangular, 
five stories in height, the massive walls 
being ten feet thick. A five -arched 
bridge connected the yellow tower with 
the main castle. A wall with six arched 
turrets and battlements encompassed this 
bridge, as also did a deep moat thirty feet 
broad, in which cannon shot have been 
found, and in which was formerly placed an 
“ artificial water ” which spouted up water 
as high as the keep battlements. Near the 
moat was a terrace with grave statues of 
Roman emperors, standing silent sentries 
in arches of shell work. 

The outer castle gate was guarded by 
two four-storied towers. Within this 
gate you entered the Pitched Stone Court. 
On the right side of this court stood the 
Closet Tower, and straight forward the 
Kitchen Tower. In the centre of this 
Pitched Stone Court a passage led into the 
great hall, which was roofed with Irish 
oak, and lit by a cupola and a compass 
window. On the right you entered the 
parlour, a chamber full of carved work and 
fine wainscots. Stairs from hence led to 
the great dining-room, and on the other 
side to a fine gallery, one hundred and 
twenty-six feet long. 

At the entrance of the hall, near the 
chapel, was a large court, one hundred feet 
long and sixty broad, remarkable for 
the White Horse marble fountain that 
stood in its middle. Thence, through a 
fine gate under a large square tower, a 
bridge led to the bowling-green, much 
approved of by Charles the First for its 
views towards Abergavenny and Chep- 


stow. <A large oak stood at the west 
end of this bowling green, from 
which pleasant gardens and summer 


houses led to the fish-ponds, warrens, 
and deer parks. 

To this fine castle of the marquis, 
King Charles, sorely shaken by the 
knockdown blow he had received at 
Naseby, repaired in August, 1645. 

A local legend of the king’s reception 
still exists. Charles, taking occasion to 
thank the marquis for some moneys lent 
him, the marquis returned his majesty 





this answer: “Sir, I had your word for 


the money, but I never thought I should | 


be so soon repaid; for now you have 
given me thanks, I have all I looked for.” 
“The king soon after,” says Dr. Bailey, 
the marquis’s chaplain, “came unto my 
lord and told him that he thought not to 
have staid with his lordship above three 
days, but his occasions requiring his longer 
abode with him, he was willing to ease 


him of so great a burthen ; and, consider. | 


ing it was a garrison, that the provisions 
might not be spent by so great a pressure, 
he was willing that his lordship should 
have power given him to take what pro- 
visions the country would afford for 
his present maintenance; to which his 
lordship made this reply; “I humbly 
thank your majesty, 


but my castle | 


will not stand long if it leans upon the | 


country. I had rather be brought to 
a morsel of bread than any morsels of 
bread should be brought me to entertain 
your majesty.” 


When the king entered the castle, the | 


old marquis knelt, kissed the king’s 
hand, and, rising up, says the chroni- 
cler of the visit, saluted his majesty 


with this compliment, “ My lord, I am | 


not worthy.” 

“* My lord,” replied the king, graciously 
(for he wanted a fresh loan terribly), “I 
may well answer you again. I have not 
found so great faith, no not in Israel; for 


no man else would trust me with so much | 


money as you have done.” 


“T hope your majesty,” said the marquis, 


“will prove a defender of the Faith.” 
The ceremonious old soldier then de- 
livered the great keys of the castle to the 


king according to custom; but the king at | 


once returned them. 


“I beseech your majesty,” said the | 


marquis, “ to keep them if you please, for 
they are in good hands, but I am afraid 
that ere long I shall be forced to deliver 
them into hands who will spoil the com- 
pliment.” 


The needy king had not been long in | 


the castle before he began to break the 


subject of a loan to the marquis’s friends, | 


particularly the marquis’s chaplain, Dr. 
Bailey, who has left some remarkable 
notes of the royal visit. 


The obsequious chaplain readily under- | 
took the negotiation which had been pro- | 


posed to him in the king’s hearing, and 
at once tackled his old patron. 
“ My 








lord,” he said, one day, to the | 
| marquis “the thing that I feared is now 
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fallen upon me; I am made the unwel- 
come messenger of bad news. The king 
wants money.” 

Marquis.—* Hold, sir; that’s no news. 
Go on with your business.” 

Chaplain. —“ My lord, there is one 
comfort yet; the king is brought to 
decrease his demands from thousands to 
hundreds, from paying his army to buying 
mere bread for himself and his followers. 
My lord, it is the king’s own expression, 
that his desire is but for three hundred 
pounds.” 

The marquis was silent for a long 
while. The blow he feared had come. It 
was the old cry from the king, “ more 
money,” after two costly visits of a month 
each, and a siege to come the moment he 
turned his back, besides a garrison of 
eight hundred men to pay; and had not 
that scapegrace, Lord Bellamont, when 
he entered the castle and saw the tables 
spread, sworn that his majesty had a plot 
to destroy the family, first by borrowing 
all the money, and then by eating all the 
victuals? at which the king had graciously 
smiled. Going on, too, to near to some 
eighty thousand pounds, and no chance of 
repayment. Yet he was a gracious king; 
and he (the marquis) would not harden 
his heart; moreover, now was the time to 
guide his majesty by self-interest to the 
true church. 

The wily, time-serving chaplain knew 
his man, and left his generous heart to 
work. Presently the old marquis called 
him nearer to where he sat over his 
claret. 

Marquis.—* Did the king himself speak 
unto you about any such business as 
this ?” 

Chaplain.—* The king himself did not; 
but others did in the king’s hearing.” 

Marquis (and now hurt pride showed 
itself).—“ Might I but speak unto him 
(but I was never thought worthy to be 
consulted with on matters nearly con- 
cerning the affairs of my own country), 
I would supply his wants, were they 
never so great, or whatsoever they were.” 

The chaplain readily promised to inti- 
mate this wish of the marquis to the king. 
With a true courtier’s alacrity he went 
half-running in his black gown along the 
gallery. Half-way down, the excited 
divine was stopped by a lieutenant- 
colonel, named Gillard, and a sea-captain, 
named Hill, who told him that if ever he 
had a mind to do the marquis and the 
garrison a good turn, now was the time, 





since a king’s ship, laden with sugar, 
tobacco, and linen (flying from Bristol, 
at its surrender to the Parliament by 
Rupert) had just run aground at Chep- 
stow, and was in the king’s gift ; and this 
cargo the chaplain soon after successfully 
begged for his noble master. 

The zealous chaplain now went and 
told the king, who was perfectly aware of 
his errand, that he had found the marquis 
a little discouraged by the fact that in the 
king’s three visits to Ragland, he had never 
once been called to the council, and that, 
had he not been treated asa useless creature, 
he might have lent a deeper ear. Bailey 
said he perceived (artful divine), that his 
lordship had a desire to have some con- 
ference with his majesty, which obtained, 
his majesty’s request would be easily 
granted, and his (the king’s) expectations 
more than realised. 

The king replied, “ With all my heart.” 
As to the council, the true reason had 
been that he had always deemed my Lord 
of Worcester did not desire it, by reason 
of his retired habits and his love of ease, 
his reluctance to stir abroad, and the un- 
wieldiness of his body. 

“If his majesty had only offered to 
call the marquis to the council,” the wily 
chaplain replied, “ My lord of Worcester 
would have been well content.” 

The king wished Dr. Bailey to tell my 
lord of Worcester that that respect was 
forborn him not from any disesteem of 
his wisdom or loyalty, but for fear 
it should be said at the council-board 
that he (Charles) only took Jesuits’ 
council. 

“ And as to the private conference with 
his majesty this night?” suggested the 
bowing divine. 

Charles.— How can that be?” evidently 
alarmed, for secret conferences with Roman 
Catholic noblemen were dangerous matters 
just then. 

The chaplain remarked that my lord had 
planned this interview before his majesty’s 
arrival; and had, therefore, not fixed the 
king’s bed-chamber in the Great Tower, 


the room he most esteemed in all the | 


castle. 

Charles (smiling, though, poor man, he had 
not much to smile at after Naseby !)—“I 
know my lord’s drift well enough; either 
he means to chide me, or else to try and 
convert me to his religion.” 

The chaplain replied that he “ doubted 
not his majesty was temptation proof, as 
he was conviction free, and that he might 
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make a profitable exchange of words and 
sleep for gold and silver.” 

King.—* I never received any of the 
marquis’s gold but it was all weight, and I 
would have my words to be true with him.” 
Charles then went on to lament that he 
had but a few days to prepare himself for 
the combat, when he might have been as 
hard to my lord of Worcester as he could, 
and not “have given him such an extem- 
porary meeting as both of us must be 
fain to steal from sleep. Well, my lord’s 
desires are granted; and I hope to let him 
know that I will not be of a religion I 
cannot defend against any man.” 

The old marquis (eighty-two), trans- 
ported with joy at the promised audience, 
chose eleven of the clock that same 
night, and gave his chaplain directions 
at that hour to light the king to my lord 
privy seal’s chamber, a room never occu- 
pied since my lord privy seal (the father of 
the marquis) had died in it, and now con- 
veniently empty, though all the other 
rooms in the castle were crowded. The 
marquisthen arranged that atthe appointed 
hour he (Dr. Bailey) was to be ready 
in the withdrawing-room next his lord- 
ship’s bed-room, as the marquis always 
slept alone in his bed-room, and with the 
door locked. The doctor was then to clear 
the parlour and withdrawing-room of any 
company that should chance to be sitting 
up so long, so as to leave both rooms free 
for him (my lord of Worcester) to pass to 
the king. 

The diplomatic chaplain suggested that 
some of the revelling guests might be un- 
willing, or think it strange, to be so 
hurried away by his order, and would 
grow watchful and suspicious. 

Marquis (hastily; like a prompt, 
choleric old gentleman that he was).—‘‘I 
will tell you, so that you need not fear 
any such thing. Go unto the yeoman of 
the wine-cellar, and bid him leave the 
cellar keys with you; all that you find 
in your way show them the keys, and 
invite them down into the cellar; and I 
warrant you, you shall sweep the rooms of 
them if there were a hundred. And when 
you have done so, leave them in the cellar.” 
Yes, he knew his Cavaliers. 

At the solemn hour, or as the chaplain, 
in his curious account of the interview, 
pedantically puts it, “ when the Dominical 
letter was disputing with the Golden 
number,” Dr. Bailey, with the keys given 
him by the marquis, opened the bed-room 
door so softly that he woke not the two 





young gentlemen in waiting upon my lord, 


who were in bed and asleep in the onter || 
room, through which the old man and the | 
diplomatic chaplain had resolved to pass. || 
The old man, who had thrown himself || 


on his bed, ready dressed, to refresh him- 


self for the coming controversy, did not | 


at first awake; and when awoke, was 
anxious to persuade the chaplain that he 
had never slept at all. 
the time had come to meet the king, the 
old nobleman fell into amazement and 
drowsy horror, and stammered— 

“What time? What king?” 

As he awoke he grew more reluctant, 
his fears increased, and he expressed 


fear and unwillingness to go to the ren- | 


dezvous. 

Marquis.—“ God bless us all; what if 
we should be discovered? What con- 
struction would they make of our doings ? 
What advantage would they be ready to 
take of such construction ? 


What if this | 


harmless and innocent design of mine | 


should be thought a conspiracy, such a 
one as Gowrie’s? 


Then they will take | 


an occasion to plunder me of all that I | 


have. I protest I never thought of this ; 
I wish I never had attempted any such 
thing.” 

Bailey.—* It is too late now to entertain 
any such fears, neither is there any ground 
for any such jealousy.” 


On telling him | 


Marquis.—“ Fie, fie, I would to God || 


that I had let it alone.” 


Bailey.—* My lord, you know your own | 
heart; if there be nothing in your in- | 


tentions but what is good and justifiable, 
you need not fear; if otherwise, it is never 
too late to repent.” 

Marquis.—“ Ah, doctor! I thought | 
had been sure of one friend, and that 
you would never have harboured the 
least suspicion of me. God knows my 
heart. 1 have no_ other intention 





towards his majesty, than to make him | 
a glorious man here, and a glorified saint | 


hereafter.” 

Bailey. — “My lord, shake off these 
fears, together with the drowsiness that 
begat them. 


999 


pense. 


‘Honi soit qui mal y | 


Marquis.—“ I am not of that order, but | 


I thank God I wear that motto about my 


heart, to as much purpose as they who | 


wear it about their arms.” 


Theoldmanthen cheered up, puffeda pipe | 


of tobacco and drank a glass of aqua mira- 
bilis. ‘“ Come, now let us go in the name of 
God,” he said, taking the doctor’s arm 
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and crossing himself; as they reached 
the door of the appointed chamber, where 
his father had died, the castle clock 
struck eleven. The marquis was left in 


| the dark in the doorway till the king | 


entered the room, as had been before 
arranged by Charles. 

His majesty soon after came out, saying 
softly to Dr. Bailey, “I have escaped | 
one danger; none within my chamber | 
know of my coming abroad this night.” 

Chaplain.—“Thope there is nothing 
in this exploit so dangerous as to deserve | 


| the word danger.” 


King.—* He that hath all people’s eyes | 


respite from their oppressions, and for 
saying, before the morning of Naseby 
fight, that if he were blessed that day with 
victory, he would not leave a Catholic in 
his whole army, “for which I fear God is 
so angry with you that 1 am afraid He 
will not give you another day wherein so 
much as to try your fortune.” His majesty 
had surely forgotten the moneys from 
unknown hands, brought by unknown 
faces, and Marston and Naseby had been 
the palpable proofs of God’s displeasure 
against him for forsaking such faithful 
friends. 

Charles replied that the soundness of 


upon him must look which way he) religion was not to be tried by dint of 


| goes.” 


|sword, and that he remembered not 
A mistimed discourse then took place | making any such vow before Naseby, 


| between the king and the obsequious | though many of his Protestant subjects 


| majesty’s pardon, but he had left my | their army. 


chaplain, on the fear of mere appear- | were persuaded that Heaven blessed them 
ances. All at once Dr. Bailey asked his | the worse for having so many Papists in 


lord marquis in the dark. The controversy then began. Charles 
King.—*“ Oh, you should have spoken | commenced by condemning the ridicu- 
sooner. Bring him in.” The doctor re- | lous legends Catholics had foisted into 
turned in a moment, bringing im the mar- | Christianity, which had tainted and 
quis, leaning on his arm. /rendered useless many rare and unques- 
Marquis.—* Sir, I hope if they catch us in | tionable traditions of the primitive church. 


| the act, it will not be deemed in me an act | The marquis denied the right of man to 
| of high conspiracy, in regard that I enter | pick and choose truths any more than 


the lists, leaning upon a doctor of your own | to tamper with the Scriptures, and quoted 
church.” Cardinal Peronne’s answer to Charles’s 

The king replied merrily, and the com- | father, proving that all Catholic tenets were 
bat began by a vigorous attempt of the | held by the early church. The marquis 
old Catholic nobleman to incline the royal | then boldly proceeded to defend seriatim 
heart to embrace the truth; “for,” as the | the doctrine of purgatory, praying for the 
marquis said, “ if the strong tide of your | dead, and the seven sacraments. Finally the 


| majesty’s opinion were but once turned, all | king pressed the marquis to set down his 
_ the ships in the river would turn likewise.” | arguments in writing, and the marquis, 
Suddenly, says the watchful chaplain,| with some reluctance, consented. The 


| what is it that you want ? ” 


| you help me to one ?” 


the marquis abruptly fell from his subject, | old man then called Dr. Bailey to help him 
and asked the king—‘ Sir, I pray tell me | on his knees, and he then knelt and kissed 
| the king’s hand, saying, “ Sir, I have not a 

The king; smiling at the sudden break- | thought in my head that tends not to the 
ing off and the brusqueness of the question, | service of my God and you;” and then he 
answered, ‘‘ My lord, I want an army, can | prayed Heaven to direct the king’s under- 
| standing, and falling a weeping, bade 

Marquis.— “Yes, that I can, and such | his chaplain light his majesty to his 
a, faithful one as should make your! chamber; and as the king was going, he 


| majesty a conqueror, fight as often as | said, “ My lord, it is great pity that you 


| you please.” 








should be in the wrong.” 

King.—“ My lord such an army would| Marquis.—‘ It is great pity that you 
do the business ; I pray let me have it.” | should not be in the right.” 

Marquis.—* Come, I see. I must come King.—* God direct us both.” 
nearer to you. Sir, itis thus: God expected | Murquis.—‘ Amen, amen,” and they 
a work to be done by your hands, but you | parted. 
have not answered his expectation nor his| As the doctor was lighting the king 
mercy towards you.” The old man then | back, he said, “I did not think to have 
proceeded to roundly chide the king for | found the old man so ready at it, and 
not giving the Catholic Church some | I believe that though he was a long time 
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putting on his armour it was hardly 
proof.” 

“This marquis’s paper,” says Dr. 
Bailey, “‘ was finished and delivered into 
his majesty’s hands, at a very unfit time, 
either for perusal or answer, being at the 
time when Bristol was delivered up unto 
the Parliament, and the court in great 
distraction; yet his majesty vouchsafed 
to run over the leaves, rather than 
the lines, with his eye, and finding 
the paper of some length and full of 
quotations, his majesty said, ‘To answer 
this paper requires a great deal of that 
which I want, and that is Time; besides, 
I perceive, that to make due enquiry into 
these particulars, it will require a great 
deal of search, which if leisure would give 
leave, I believe industry might find a 
great deal of foul play and mis-quotation. 
Oxford would have been a fitter place for 
me than Ragland Castle, to have enter- 
tained such an encounter; where the same 
place that is my soldiers’ quarters is my 
Jesuits’ college? Yet I pray tell him, I 
return his paper to him again, and shall 
take another time to answer it, when 
opportunity shall give me leave. To- 
morrow I shall ease his lordship of a 
heavy burthen, and this day will be time 
little enough for us to consider what 
course we are to take.” 

Two other traditions of this royal visit 
still survive. Sir Thomas Somerset, 
brother to the Marquis of Worcester, had 
a house which they called Troy, five miles 
from Ragland ‘Castle, and which was 
famous for its fruit, and during the king’s 
stay he one day brought over a noble 
basket of apricots. The marquis would 
not suffer them to be presented to the 
king by any other hand than his own ; and 
came in at the latter end of supper, 
led by the arm, with a slow pace, ex- 
pressing a Spanish gravity, with a silver 
dish in each hand filled with rarities, and 
a little basket on his arm, as a reserve; 
when, making his obeisance, he thus 


speaks: ‘‘ May it please your majesty, if the | 


four elements could have been robbed to 
have entertained your majesty, I think I 
had but done my duty; but I must do as 
I may. If I had sent to Bristol for some 
good things to entertain your majesty, 
that had been no wonder at all; if I had 
procured from London some goodness, 


| that might have been acceptable to your 


majesty; but here I present to your 
majesty (placing his dishes upon the 
table) with what that ‘came not from 





Lincoln that was not, London, that is not, 
or York that is to be, but I assure your 
majesty that this present came from Troy.” 
Whereupon the king smiled, and answered 
the marquis, “Truly my lord, I have 
heard that corn now grows where Tro 

town stood, but I never thought there had 
grown any apricots there before.”” Where- 
upon the marquis replied, “ Anything to 
please your majesty.” When my lord 
marquis departed the presence, one told 


his lordship that he would make a very | 


good courtier, the marquis said, “I re- 
member I said one thing that may give 
you some hopes of me, ‘anything to please 
your majesty.’” 

The old marquis was no time-server, 
and could at times give rough advice, 
careless of the result. One day he had a 
mind to tell the king, as handsomely as 


he could, of some of his faults; and thus || 


he contrived his plot, against the time 
that his majesty was wont to give his 


lordship a visit, as commonly he used | 


to do after dinner. 


Confessio Amantis, lying before him upon 
the table. 
the book, told the marquis that he had 
never seen it before. 


His lordship (says | 
Bailey) had the book of John Gower, the | 


The king, casting his eye upon | 
“Oh!” said the | 


marquis, “it isa book of books; which, | 


if your majesty had been well versed in, 


it would have made you a king of kings.” | 


“ Why, so, my lord?” said the king. 
“Why,” said the marquis, “here is set 
down how Aristotle brought up and in- 
structed Alexander the Great, in all his 


rudiments and principles, belonging to a | 


prince ;”’ and under the persons of Alex- 
ander and Aristotle, he read the king such 
a lesson, that all the standers by were 
astonished at his boldness. The king, 
supposing that he had gone further than 
his text would have given him leave, 
asked the marquis, “ whether he had his 
lesson by heart, or whether he spoke out 
of the book?” The marquis replied, 
“Sir, if you could read my heart, it may 
be you might find it there; but if your 
majesty please to get it by heart, I will 
lend you my book.” Which latter proffer 
the king accepted of, and did borrow it. 
“Nay,” said the marquis, “I will lend it 
to you upon these conditions; first, that 
you read it; secondly, that you make use 
of it.” But perceiving how some of the 
new-made lords fretted and bit their 
thumbs at certain passages in the mar- 
quis’s discourse, he thought a little to 
please his majesty though he displeased 
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them the more, who were so much dis- 
pleased already; protesting unto his 
majesty, that no man was so much for the 
absolute power of a king as Aristotle; 
desiring the book out of the king’s hands, 
he told the king he would show him 
one remarkable passage to that purpose, 


| turning to that place that had this verse : 


A king can kill, a king can save, 

A king can make a lord a knave, 

And of a knave a lord also. 
Whereupon, there were divers new-made 
lords, who slunk out of the room, which 
the king observing, told the marquis, 


| “ My lord, at this rate you will drive away 
_all my nobility.” 
_ “TI protest unto your majesty, I am as 


The marquis replied, 


new-made a lord as any of them all; but 
I was never called knave and rogue so 
much in all my life, as I have been since 
I received this last honour, and why 
should not they bear their share ? ” 

Not long after the king’s departure, 
Ragland Castle was besieged and taken by 
‘airfax. At the surrender, after much 
conference between the marquis and 
General Fairfax, his lordship was pleased 
to make a merry petition to the general, 
as he was taking his leave, in behalf of 
a couple of pigeons, who were wont to 
come to his hand, and feed out of it 
constantly, desiring the general that he 
would be pleased to give him his 
protection for them; fearing the little 
command he should have over his 
soldiers. 

On his surrender, the marquis was sent 
to London, and placed under the guard of 
the Black Rod at his house in Convent 
Garden. The old Cavalier bitterly com- 
plained of this usage, and deeply regretted 
that he had trusted himself to the mercy 
of Parliament; a few hours before his 
death, he said to Dr. Bailey, “If to seize 
upon all my goods, to pull down my house, 
to sell my estate, and send far up such a 
weak body as mine was, so enfeebled by 
disease, in the dead of winter, and in the 
winter of mine age, be merciful, what are 


_ they whose mercies are so cruel? Neither 


do I expect that they should stop at all 


this, for I fear they will persecute me 
| after death.” 


Being informed, towards his end, that 
Parliament would permit him to be buried 
in his family vault, in Windsor Chapel, he 


|| cried out, with great sprightliness of 
manner, “Why, God bless us all, why 


then I shall have a better castle when I 
am dead than they took from me while I 


was alive.” 





With so much cheerfulness 
and resignation, says his chronicler, did 
this hero expire, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age. 





CLOCK AND WATCH WORK. 


Morton is change, or change is motion ; 
it matters not in which way the propo- 
sition is put. Without motion, or without 
change, we could have no possible con- 
ception of time, Time could form no part 
or parcel of a dead and inanimate universe. 
An earth remaining perfectly stationary 
in front of a perfectly motionless and 
inextinguishable sun, could have no notion 
of days, years, or centuries, much less of 
minutes or seconds. For such an event- 
less universe there might and must be 
eternity, but not what we understand 
by time. Time is the measurement of 
eternity ; and in the universe, animated as 
it is by its Almighty Creator, the measur- 
ing process goes on unceasingly. 

From the very nature of time—Mr. 
Alfred Smee has pointed out, in his 
Monogenesis of Physical Forces — one 
event, change, or motion, must have pre- 
ceded all subsequent events; namely, the 
first rushing together or attraction of 
particles of matter, which gave to every 
object its composition, form, and position, 
and which we usually understand by the 
word ‘‘ Creation.” We must look fer the 


cause of this primary attraction to a source | 


extrinsic from matter, as matter could not 
have caused itself to take on that faculty. 


From this consideration, the mind natu- | 


rally infers the pre-existence of an imma- 
terial power who conferred this property 
on matter. No part of physical science, 
he thinks, presents more important subject 
for consideration than the phenomenon of 
time. For, let us suppose that a change 
of matter could take place without time ; 
the coals in our grates would be consumed 
instantly; if our house caught fire, the 
whole would momentarily vanish; if we 
set any body in motion, it would arrive at 
its destination quicker than thought, and 
be dashed to pieces. 

Man derives the idea of time from the 
resistance to change. If the entire changes 
constituting an event are performed with 
energy, but little time is occupied; if the 
resistance to change is great, considerable 
time is evinced. Every event from which 
we derive our ideas of time has a begin- 
ning and an end. And, as events have 
followed each other since matter existed 
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and will continue till matter shall cease, 
time also began with matter and will not 
terminate till matter shall cease. Time, 
therefore, is a mere repetition and sequence 
of events, each having a beginning and an 
end, Astronomers may measure time by 
the ripening of nebulz into solar systems ; 
geologists by the formation of rocks or 
strata; evolutionists by the development 
of a primordial utricle into a cabbage, 
or into a man; but the number of re- 
volutions of the earth round the sun, or 
of the earth upon its axis, are generally 
the events accepted as our measure of 
time. 

Consequently, the solar system, the 
universe itself, are clocks, which mark 
the lapse of time by the regularity of 
the changes in the position and con- 
stitution of their component parts. 
Before man was created, Time was 
marked, though no human soul was 
there to note it. 

Man, once installed in his earthly 
dwelling-place, could calculate time by 
natural phenomena; days by the earth’s 
revolution, causing the alternation of light 
and darkness ; months by the phases of 
the moon; and years by the recurrence of 
the seasons, or the relative positions of 
the earth and the sun. Had he been able 
to see, without a telescope, the satellites 
of Saturn and Jupiter, the various but 
regular and unchanging periodicity of 
their motions would have helped him to 
mark other intervals of time. At an early 
epoch must have arisen the problem “How 
to subdivide equally, and with certainty, 
the lapse of time between one noon and 
another. Some contrivance would be 
sought for which, by its visible changes, 
would keep the observer cognisant of the 
progress of time, by whatever divisions it 
might be measured. During the day, 
even when the sky was clouded, and the 
precise direction of shadows not ascertain- 
able, a rough approximation would not be 
difficult: it is during the long wintry 
watches of a starless night that the want 


with especial keenness. 


Supposing sundials, or some other 
utilisation of the motion of shadows, to 


not available. 


independent modes of producing uniform 


and regulated change or motion. Now, 
to produce change or motion, there must 
be force. Force, therefore, is necessary to 
the measurement of time, in whatever 
manner it be measured. 

The most obvious uniform force and the 
most easily obtainable, is gravity, or 
weight. And this force is the motive 
power, whether time be measured by 
regulated motion initiated by a clock- 
weight, by the exhaustion of the liquid in 
a clepsydra or water-clock, or by the 
falling of the sand through the central 
aperture of an hour-glass. All those 
motions originate in the attraction which 
invites every material atom in the world 
to a rendezvous, at the centre of the 
terrestrial globe. 

Even when the burning of a graduated 
candle tells that another hour, or another 
watch has gone to join the past, the fact 
is denoted by the exertion of a force, the 
force of combustion, of chemical combi- 
nation. And is not heat motion, and 
motion the result of force? But the 
clock proper, the true clock, pure and 
simple, is the force of gravity made to do 
duty as a measurer of time. 

But neither cathedral clocks, nor eight- 
day clocks, nor any genuine clock what- 
ever, are portable articles. We cannot 
carry them about with us, during morning 
calls, to display their merits to admiring 
friends. Let alone their size and weight, 
the displacing them, the alteration of their 
vertical position, would disturb, if not 
utterly stop, their performance. A cuckoo- 
clock in a basket is a motionless and 
voiceless clock. Once laid prostrate, it is 
dumb. For a portable timekeeper, we 
must have a portable force; and this led 
to the invention of the watch, i.e. of the 
main-spring. 

Everybody profits now by that inven- 
tion. To be watchless is a sign of desti- 
tution, almost as great as to be shirtless 
or shoeless. Nay, it is probable that not 
a few, who at least work without shoes, 
have watches in their breast or waistcoat’ 
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of a clock or watch would make itself felt | pockets. To careless youth a cheap or 


| worn-out watch is given, to habituate 
|him to the calm possession of a more 


| valuable instrument, hereafter. I, the 


have been the earliest means of marking | writer, began with a gilt gingerbread 
time, still they were all of nature’s pro- | chronometer. 
viding, and men would seek to have other | is uncertain, pleasure precarious. 
time-markers at hours when those were | watch, the lives of a whole ship's crew 
To attain that end, they may depend. 
would endeavour to contrive different and | ceaseless desire of those to whom fortune 


Without a watch, business 
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To have a watch is the 


has denied that gift. One of Frederick 
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the Great’s body guards, a brave fellow, 
with a full sense of his own importance, 
in default of a watch, wore a chain with a 
musket-ball attached to it. The king, to 
joke him, said one day, “ Corporal, you 
must be economical, to have saved enough 
to buy a watch, It is six o’clock by my 
The 
corporal, knowing that it was dangerous 
to put off the king with an evasive reply, 
pulled the bullet out of his fob, and said, 
“My watch, Sire, marks neither six 
o’clock nor seven, but it reminds me to 
keep a musket-ball in readiness for your 
majesty’s enemies.” “Good,” said the 
king. ‘Take this watch, my man. Should 
you die in my defence, you will at least 
know what o’clock it is.” 

But with all this love and appreciation 
of watches, who amongst us has ever 
learnt by what contrivance a good watch 
is made to go so accurately? If a watch 
gets out of order, not one man in a 
thousand thinks of opening and inspecting 
it, with a view of ascertaining the cause 
and the needful remedy. He would as 
soon think of opening and inspecting his 
ailing baby. He treats both alike; takes 
one to the watchwork doctor, the other to 
the babywork doctor—both of whom, 
being well aware what a slight cause will 
stop complex machinery, often gain, by 
its removal, considerable credit with 
little mental or scientific skill. An 
excuse, at least, for ignorance of watch- 
work, has hitherto existed in the 
absence of an accessible and lucid 
instructor—which may reasonably excite 
our wonderment. 

For, to any one wishful to write a book 
—and the desire, it seems, is felt by hun- 
dreds and thousands—the first difficulty 
must be to find a subject which has not 
been written and re-written about half-a- 
score times. Mr. Nelthropp’s tastes have 
fortunately led him to study for years one 
of the uncultivated fields, almost one of 
the desert places, of literature.* The 
knowledge thus obtained took a long time 
to acquire. As a rule, watchmakers are 
not desirous of imparting information re- 
specting their business; and the dealers 
know little or nothing beyond what is 
necessary to carry on their branch of the 
trade. In Switzerland (where the climate 


up the mountains is especially favourable | 


to delicate watchmaking), in France and 





* A Treatise on Watch-work, Past and Present. 
By the Rev. H. L. Nelthropp, M.A., F.S.A. With 
Illustrations. London: E. and F. N. Spon. 


|watchmaker, of Clerkenwell 





in England, he perseveringly visited 
establishments whose proprietors, feeling 
an interest in the welfare of their trade, 
were willing to answer inquiries without 
expecting to be paid by the purchase of a 
costly timekeeper. To Mr. George Blackie, 
and the 
Strand, he acknowleges his special obliga- 
tions. And his right to write his book is 
established by the fact that, with the 
exception of a “ Rudimentary Treatise 
on Clocks and Watches,” by E. B. 
Denison, Esq., published some years since, 
no one has ventured again to treat on the 
subject. 

It requires some reflection to compre- 
hend the full value of really good clocks 
and watches. One great merit is that they 
keep time more accurately (by which is 
meant, they divide it into more uniform 
and equal intervals) than the sun. Noon 
being naturally and necessarily the half- 
way milestone in every day, many people 
suppose that the portions of daylight 
vouchsafed by the sun in the forenoon 
and the afternoon are equal—that one 
half of every day is as long as the other 
half. A reference to the almanack and a 
glance at the times of the sun’s settings 
and risings, quickly dissipates the pleasing 
delusion. 

After Christmas, for instance, while the 
days are lengthening in the afternoon, 
they are shortening in the morning, until, 
taking a turn, they increase at both ends. 
And the inequality is not confined to the 
month of December ; with four exceptions, 
you have it all the year round. And 
there are seasons when the difference 
is not a paltry affair of two or three 
minutes. In February there comes a 
time when the afternoon is half an hour 
longer than the morning. Late risers take 
advantage of the fact, laying all the fault 
upon the sun. They cannot lay it on their 
watch, because the sun’s time is not their 
watch’s. 

On one occasion in April, the two halves 
of the day are absolutely equal, fairly 
divided ; but it is only an ephemeral act of 
justice, which does not recur till the middle 
of June, again at the end of August, and 
towards the close of December. In May, 
the mornings, compared with the after- 
noons, are longest, to assist young maidens 
in improving their complexions by gather- 
ing May dew. A still greater liberty 
taken by the sun is his unpunctuality in 
arriving at the meridian which should 
mark the noon. Consequently the noon 
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of sundials, i.e. the sun himself, is almost 
always wrong, and has to be corrected by 
an “equation of time.” People who set 
their watches by sundials are betrayed 
(except, as aforesaid, four times a year) 
by a very deceptive regulator. 

The fact is that, as so little dependence 
can be placed on the real sun, astronomers 
have been obliged to invent an artificial 
sun, and make him mark the time of noon. 
We obtain thence what is called “mean 
time” and days of invariable length, 
deduced from the average length of the 
incesssantly variable solar day. Mean 
time, artificial time, is also official time, 
regulating the march of public clocks and 
especially of private watches. Sundial 
time may be all very well for shepherdesses 
of the Alps or Ashantee man-eaters, but 
mean time is the time of civilised life. By 
mean time, banks and shops are (or ought 
to be) opened and shut, railway trains 
start and (ought to) arrive, table d’hdéte 
dinners are served, and plays and panto- 
mimes begin. Without it, there is no 
punctuality possible, no certainty, no secure 
dependence. For accurate mean time we 
make the watch responsible; and the 
watch’s noon coincides with the sun’s four 
times only in the year. 

It will be prudent not to enter into the 
question of the diverse forms of sundials, 
which is as complicated to steer your way 
through as their namesakes, the Seven 
Dials in London. They have often and 
often been treated of, but as much for the 
mottoes they carry as for themselves. To 
save trouble, we will not dispute their 
antiquity; they were the clocks of the 
babes and sucklings of the human race. 
But their time is as elastic as India-rubber ; 
and for once we must differ from Mr. 
Nelthropp, who says they possess one 
decided advantage over every other de- 
scription of timekeeper, by indicating the 
true time—which means no more than 
that they show the sun’s actual place in 
the heavens, with an error amounting to 
the minutes and seconds occupied by the 
passage of light from the sun to the earth. 
We rather vote with Sir Thomas Browne, 
who writeth, “As for scioterical dials, 
whether of the sun or moon, they are 
only of use in the actual radiation of those 
luminaries, and are of little advantage unto 
those inhabitants which for many months 
enjoy not the lustre of the sun.” Nor 
is_ his estimate of clepsydre higher : 
“By the water glasses the account was 
not regular; for from attenuation and 





condensation, whereby that element i 
altered, the hours were shorter in hot 
weather than in cold, and in summer than 
in winter.” 

** Clocks,” he reminds us, “or automatons 
organs, whereby we now distinguish of 
time, have found no mention in any 
ancient writers, but are of late invention, 
as Pancirollus observeth. And Polydore 
Virgil discoursing of new inventions 
whereof the authors are not known, makes 
instance in clocks and guns. To sundials 
succeeded horologies composed by trochi- 
lick, or the artifice of wheels; whereof 
some are kept in motion by weight, others 
perform without it. Now as one age 
instructs another, and time, that brings all 
things to ruin, perfects also everything ; 
so are these indeed of more general and 
ready use than any that went before them. 
It is, I confess, no easy wonder how the 
horometry of antiquity discovered not this 
artifice; how Architas, that contrived the 
moving dove, or rather the helicosophy of 
Archimedes, fell not upon this way. 
Surely, as in many things, so in this par- 
ticular, the present age hath far surpassed 
antiquity.” 

Sir Thomas’s “‘trochilick,” or clockwork, 
seems first to have been applied to the 
construction of the instrument now called 











an orrery; and when once, as Mr. Nel- 
thropp remarks, a system of wheels became 
known, we can perfectly understand how | 
improvement progressed and _ spread 
abroad. Pacificus, Archdeacon of Verona, 
constructed, a.p. 850, a clock which 
marked, besides the hours, the days of the 
week, the phases of the moon, &c. It has 
been a matter of no small dispute among 
antiquaries whether this Pacificus did or 
did not employ a weight instead of water, 
for the motive power. Bailly, in his 
History of Modern Astronomy, argues 
forcibly in favour of Pacificus, saying that 
he was the inventor of an escapement, in 
which the inertia of 2 balance wasemployed, 
to retard and regulate the movement of a 
train of wheels moved by a weight. Mr. 
Nelthropp, however, brings in a different | 
verdict. In the belief of rendering honour 
to whom honour is due, he assigns the 
palm to Gerbert, the Monk, Bishop, Arch- 
bishop, and Pope, as the originator, in the 
latter half of the tenth century, of the 
escapement which regulated the train and 
the weight which imparted to it motion. 
As might be expected at that epoch, his 
invention was necessarily looked upon as 
the work of Beelzebub. After Gerbert’s | 
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death, the progress of horology must have 
been extremely rapid. In the Usages de 
l’Orére de Citeaux, published about the 
year 1120, the sacristan is enjoined so to 
regulate the clock that it should strike 
and give forth warning before the matins. 
The clock period, i.e. that during which 
clocks only existed, closed with the end of 
the fifteenth century. The sixteenth gave 
birth to watches. 

The ancient city of Nuremberg has 
always laid claim to the invention of 
pocket-clocks, as they are called by the 
Germans ; and the fact of the early watches 
having been proverbially called Nuremberg 
eggs, from their oval shape, seems to 
favour the claim. We have even the 
name of the artist who first made them 
| there. John Gabriel Doppelmayer, born 
at Nuremberg in 1677, and Professor of 
Mathematics in that city, and elected 





_ F.R.S. in 1733, records that Peter Hele, a 
clockmaker, was everywhere held to be a 
great artist, on account of the pocket- 
| clocks which, soon after the year 1500, he 
first made in Nuremberg, with small 
wheels of steel. The invention, which 
| may with great justice be ascribed to him, 
| being something quite new, was praised 
| by almost everyone, even by the mathe- 
|| maticians of the time, with great admiration. 
| He died in 1540. 

| The further progress of “ the artifice of 
wheels” may be followed with great ad- 
vantage in Mr. Nelthropp’s interesting 
work, with its explanatory illustrations. 
Even if readers be not disposed to take up 
chronometry practically, “A Treatise on 
| Watchwork” still deserves a place, for 
consultation, in every library. It is not 
| one of those light agreeable volumes, to be 
read at a sitting, which are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, but a serious history, 
which gives, when referred to, information 
not easily found elsewhere. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘AN EXPERIENCE,” “‘ DAISY’sS 
Terats,” &c., &0, 
| —_—-> 
CHAPTER IV. 

Rovsep from my fire-side musing—it 
might, perhaps, be more strictly accurate 
to say dozing—by the sharp click of the 
latch of my garden-gate, I looked to see 
with what sort of face Elfie would greet 
her husband. 

Elfie had become as animate as she had 
before seemed inert. Her colour changed 
and re-changed rapidly: she turned to me 
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with a scared expression, she rose quickly 
from her chair, as quickly sank down into 
it again, saying, to herself, “The first time 
must come, so it’s no use to run away.” 
Then, adding very hurriedly to me, “Aunt 
Hammond, it’s Mr. Ramsay! Be sure you 
don’t leave me alone with him for one 
minute. I didn’t treat him well. I deceived 
him. I’m afraid of him. But the first 
meeting must come; it may as well come 
now. Any way, it will amuse me. Be 
kind to him, Aunt Hammond. I want 
him kept in a good humour.” 

I had no time for comment or reply, 
for Mr. Ramsay, possibly doubting if I 
would admit him, followed the servant 
into the room withoat having waited to 
receive any invitation to do so. I could 
not see his face, as he bent low before Elfie, 
with soft-spoken words ; but I could see 
Elfie’s, and, alas! for its fatal loveliness. 
Fatal loveliness, indeed, with changing 
colour and changeful eyes-—eyes now 
pleading, now defying. I think if I had 
possessed the power to smudge and miti- 
gate, or even possibly I might have 
found it in my heart to spoil, that fatal 
loveliness of Elfie’s, it would have vanished 
then. 

After, perhaps, half an hour of what, to 
me, with my dawning suspicion of some 
secret understanding having been between 
them, seemed most unpleasant thrust and 
parry of light badinage—badinage full of 
veiled innuendo and half allusion, giving 
me a greater idea of Elfie’s dangerous 
cleverness than I had ever had before, Mr. 
Ramsay rose to take his leave. But Elfie, 
who now seemed in brilliant, almost bois- 
terous spirits, with over-bright eyes and 
delicately-deepened colour, said— 

“You mustn’t go yet, not without 
having seen Allan. Allan will be home 
almost directly now. Don’t you think so, 
Aunt Hammond? ” 

“T don’t know, my dear. I think it 
quite possible it may be quite late before 
your husband returns. There is so much 
to see to at the House, and he is so anxious 
to get it all ready for you. Indeed, Mr. 
Ramsay, I think it quite likely your cousin, 
Mr. Braithwait, won’t be home till dusk.” 

“T understand you, Miss Hammond,” 
Edgar Ramsay answered, with an air of 
good-humoured, gay defiance, adding, “I 
had not expected to have to intrude on 
you in order to offer my congratulations to 
Mrs. Braithwait.” Then, turning to Elfie, 
he went on, “I have the misfortune to be 
no favourite of Miss Hammond’s. She 
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wants to be rid of me; but still, with 
your permission, my fair cousin, if Miss 
Hammond does not plainly bid me be- 
gone, I will gladly stay a quarter of an 
hour or so longer, to hear more of your 
tales of travel, and to chance Allan’s 
return.” 

Thad not the strength of mind needful for 
plainly bidding him be gone. So I could 
only make the best of things, and secretly 
hope that Allan might not return till 
young Ramsay’s departure. I had a fore- 
boding sense that no good could ensue 
from the coming together of these three 
young people, especially im Elfie’s present 
excited mood. And when, very soon, I 
saw Allan walk up the garden-path—I was 
watching by the window now, the other 
two were by the fire—with elastic step, 
cleared brow, and carrying in his hand a 
bride-like bouquet of what proved to be 
most exquisite white roses, fragrant sprays 
of orange-blossom and creamy camellias— 
a peace-offering for Elfie—I wished, oh, 
how I wished, I had possessed that 
strength of mind needful to have bid him 
begone ! 

“Here is your husband, Elfie,” I ad- 
monished her, hoping she might choose to 

o and meet him in the hall. 

“ At last,” was her only comment. She 
continued her’ chatter, and she did not 
move, did not even turn her head when 
her husband came into the room. 

Its darkest expression settled on Mr. 
Braithwait’s face as he saw with whom 
his wife sat in animated and familiar fire- 
side talk, which she did not choose to in- 
terrupt by even a glance of greeting for 
her husband. 

He made no pretence of cordiality 
towards his cousin; he looked fixedly at 
Elfie’s radiant face, but she would not 
meet his eyes. Then he brought the 
flowers, which I knew had been gathered 
for her, to me. 

I pushed them back and looked at him 
significantly as I said— 

“ Not for me.” 

“Indeed they are for you, Miss Ham- 
mond.” 

‘“‘Elfie,” I cried, wanting to detach her 
from Mr. Ramsay, “ just come and look at 
these flowers. See what treasures are 
awaiting you at Braithwait! Come and 
feast your eyes and your dainty little 
nose.” 

The perverse puss would not stir. 

“Camellias!” she said, carelessly. “They 
are no novelty to me now, Aunt Hammond. 





At Genoa every other shop was a flower- 
shop, and every flower-shop had them by 
the basketful. You know Genoa, Mr. 
Ramsay ?” 

And then she ran on about a prima 


donna’s benefit night, which had happened | 


when they were at Genoa, and the way 
the stage had been, not strewn, but heaped 
up with camellias. 

Mr. Braithwait, with a few words of 
apology to me for having, muddy and damp 
as he was, come into my parlour, departed 
to his dressing-room. When he returned 
tous the lamp was lighted, the curtains were 
drawn, and the meal which one might call 
dinner, tea, or supper, as one pleased, was 
on the table. It was just the same thing. 
All Elfie’s looks and all her words were 
Mr. Ramsay’s—she ignored her husband. 
It was so all tea-time and after tea- 
time. In Italy she had been taking music 
and singing lessons; she played and 
sang, to challenge Edgar Ramsay’s praises 
of her improved style; she spoke Italian 
with him, that he might commend her 
accent; she brought out her poor little 


sketches, which he pretended to find full | 


of “ genius.” He flattered her in a way 
so fulsome as to show he thought her the 
fool she certainly was not. It was he who 
was the fool not to know that she was 
playing with him—just playing him off 
against her husband. 

But what, of all Elfie did that fatal 
evening, showed the worst taste and the 
worst feeling was, the continual dragging 
in of Allan’s name and quoting of his 
opinions simply for the sake of hearing 
them combated and contradicted. 

In such fashion as this— 


“Mr. Ramsay, Allan says this tower is | 


impossible, that it is quite out of perspec- 
tive; do you think so? ” 

Of course Mr. Ramsay pronounced 
the perspective to be perfect, and sup- 
ported the opinion by some artistic 
jargon, to which Elfie listened with an 
appearance of devout attention, to which 
she answered— 

“ Exactly—I felt sure Allan was mis- 
taken.” 

This is but one instance of the sort of 
thing that went on till, instead of being 
vexed with Mr. Braithwait for his reserved 
and gloomy bearing, I was vexed with him 
for not summarily ending matters. I would 
have liked to have seen him box Elfie’s ears, 
and send her to bed, treating her as her 
conduct merited, and turn his cousin out of 
the house. 


If I judged him justly—and I | 
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| together. 


| there was some anxiety in her eyes as 
we listened to their voices, first in the 
garden, then in the lane. Directly she was 
conscious that I watched her she affected 
carelessness, however, yawned, lifted those 
soft, white, smooth, lovely arms of hers 
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think I did, I always found it far easier to 
understand Allan than to make a guess 
concerning Elfie—he did nothing but 
endure, because, half maddened by his 
boiling and surging anger ard pain, and 
disgust, he feared to do wrongly, or too 
much, if he did anything. 

Whether to call Elfie that evening more 
foolishly wicked, or wickedly foolish, I 
really could not decide, but, at last, my 
patience came to an end, I could bear no 
more. I knew that Elfie’s husband, from 
behind his “ Times,” lost no word, no 
look, no gesture of Elfie’s, and these 
things seemed to scar and to scathe me— 
for him. 

“Mr. Ramsay,” I broke in abruptly, 
“itis more than time you left. Mine is 
an early household, and even a self-invited 
guest must observe an old woman’s times 
and seasons.” 

I could not help fancying that the look 
Elfie gave me was of gratitude, and of 
approval, that though she chose to play 
out her part to the last, she was very 
weary of it. As to Mr. Ramsay, his hand- 
some and faithless blue eyes favoured me 
with a haughty stare, then he laughed 
lightly, perhaps insolently, looked at his 
watch, affected immense astonishment at 
the lateness of the hour, and began to 
apologize. To Elfie he then turned with 
hackneyed and exaggerated compliments— 
it had been an evening of such rare enjoy- 
ment that hours had flown like minutes, 
and so on, and so on. When might he 
see her again? And would it be here, or 
at Braithwait? He asked, stili holding 
her hand in his, as he said good-bye. 
Allan had folded his paper and had risen 
from his chair, with the slow and some- 
what heavy precision of a middle-aged 
man. 

“That, Ramsay, you can arrange with 
me,” he said. “I will see you to the Inn, 
where, I suppose, you have left your 
horse.” My cottage has no spare stable- 
room, only a shed for my old pony’s bad 
weather quarters. Allan wants to build a 
neat stable for me, but I never find the 
time of year when I can resolve to have 
men and mess about my place. 

The two young men left the house 
Elfie turned slightly pale, and 


above her head, then fetched and lighted 
her bed-room candle, nodded good-night 
to me, without coming for my kiss, by 
reason I am sure of her consciousness 
that she would get a scolding instead, and 
went upstairs to her own room. 

I sent the servants to bed, and waited 
for Allan. I had not to wait very long. 
I had hardly finished my old-maidish 
fidgetting about, putting everything in 
place, when Mr. Braithwait came back. I 
had turned the lamp down, it was burning 
dim, and he did not see me. With a 
groan he threw himself into a chair and 
sat staring at the dying fire. After a few 
moments’ hesitation, 1 crept to his side, 
laid a tremulous old hand on his shoulder, 
and said—anything I could think of in 
the way of consolation. That things were 
not as bad as they seemed, that he must 
not too seriously judge and condemn his 
silly childish wife, that he had let the sun 
go down upon his wrath, but that I hoped 
he would try that the sun should not rise 
upon it, and more of such-like feeble in- 
adequate maunderings—of the feebleness 
of which I was, even as I uttered them, 
ashamed. 

“Wrath!” he said, looking round at 
me and lifting haggard eyes to my face. 
“Wrath! What is the use of wrath? It 
is not wrath I feel. It is despair.” 

I said nothing. His eyes left my 
face and fixed themselves again on the 
| embers. 
| “T gee before me,” he went on, “a 
‘ruined life. Honour and happiness 
_trampled in the dust. No matter for the 
| last if I can save the first. What is it I 
have married? Is she mad? Is she bad? 
Has she a woman’s heart at all?” 

“Not yet, perhaps; but it may wake. 
Be patient, be tolerant. Don’t let the 
shock of disillusion make you harsh. How 
can she but feel the change in you unjust 
when there is no change in her? It is 
this she does feel, does resent. It is this 
for which, in her naughty silly way, she 
tries to punish you. My poor boy be 
patient, I beg of you, and again I beg of 
you, be patient. Perhaps, in His good 
time, God will find the way to wake the 
woman’s heart in Elfie.” 

He took in his my large-veined knotty 
old woman’s hand, which is, nevertheless, 
a small hand, of which once, for the sake 
of one who loved it, and praised it, I had 
been proud, and had been heedful to keep 
it white and soft. He took it in his—this 











poor young man of whom my heart was 
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very pitiful—and kissed it. And some- 
thing in the way he did this filled my eyes 
with sudden tears. 

Still holding my hand, and so tightly, 
that I should have cried out with the pain 
had I not been full of pain more poignant, 
he said, 

“ Tell me, Miss Hammond, was it because 
you knew she did not love me that you 
used, often, to look at me so compas- 
sionately ? ” 

“T never knew she did not love you. I 
could never tell whether she loved you or 
not. If I looked at you compassionately 
it was an old woman’s way, perhaps, of 
looking at the future of you young things 
by the light of the sorrows of her own 
past. I never knew she did not love 
you; nordol knowit now; butIdo know 
that she loves no one if not you. That 
vain young man who seems to me both 
fool and villain would wish you to think 
that she married you for Braithwait, while 
it was he himself she loved. It was not 
so. I won’t for a moment dispute that 
Elfie’s conduct this evening was just as bad 
as a woman’s could be, but there was no 
love for that fair fatuous cousin of yours 
in it! And then she is not a woman— 
not yet a woman, but an inconsequent con- 
scienceless creature. In spite of all her 
bravado and sauciness she is afraid of you 
—and, somehow, this fear seems to me a 
good omen.” 

What I meant by this, why in her fear 
of him I should find a good omen, I could 
not have explained to myself, much less 
to him. But about Elfie till her marriage 
there had always been a fearlessness that 
was spriteish and uncanny, as of an elfish 
creature which knows it cannot be harmed 
by the harms that reach ordinary mortality, 
as of a soulless existence that knows it 
cannot be touched by the woes of hu- 
manity. Wonder and curiosity had always 
seemed to be the attitude of mind in 
which she contemplated sorrow, suffering, 
and danger; sympathy was not within 
her range. For once when I had felt this 
uncanny fearlessness to be a charm, I had 
a thousand times felt it to be a maddening 
irritation. 


| He asked me for no explanation. He 
_ dropped my hand and shook his head, and 
| yet I felt conscious that something of his 
despairing gloom had lightened. He rose 
| to bid me good-night, saying he felt sure 
I was wearied out, which indeed I was, 
thoroughly. Too weary, as I found when 
at last I lay down, to fall asleep. I lay 
listening and watching for any sound or 


But there was none. He did not, I felt 
sure, quit the room in which I had left 
him. Then at dawn, just as I had fallen 
into a first doze, the opening or shutting 
of the hall-door startled me wide-awake. 
Getting out of bed, and cautiously peering 


just closing the garden gate. 

Throwing on a dressing-gown and 
putting my feet into slippers, I noiselessly 
made my way to Elfie’s room and to her 
bedside. 
she looked pale, and, as I bent close over 
her, I believed, I hoped, that I saw signs 
of her having cried herself to sleep; and 
she looked so pathetically infantine, so 


into the heart of her young husband to 
house. 


pression of a face just after death (when 
the death has been natural and not in any 
unusual way painful) may sometimes be 
read a truer and deeper indication of cha- 
racter than it is easy to find in life. If 


of sleep? I would like to have believed it 
then—looking on the face that seemed so 
pure and so tender in its childlike pro- 
found slumber. 
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movement in the house, till morning. | 


from my window, I saw Mr. Braithwait | 
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She was softly sleeping, but | 


tenderly exquisite in that sleep, that | 
most fervently I wished it had entered | 


I had read somewhere, that, in the ex- | 


this is true, is it also true, in lesser degree, | 
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look upon her thus before he left the | 
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